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PREFACE 



With few exceptions, little empirical investigation has 
been made into the processes by which teachers go about the busi- 
ness of accepting or rejecting educational innovations. For the 
most part, the research emphasis has been either on other content 
areas (agriculture and industry) or, when dealing with educational 
institutions, at some formal level of decision-making above that 
of the classroom teacher. No doubt this failure to understand the 
criteria by which teachers select and reject educational innovations 
can help to explain why numerous "pre-tested" materials are not 
utilized in the classroom. Despite the favorable test results of 
educational psychologists and the endorsements of pegagogists, we 
find that many potentially exciting and worthwhile educational de- 
vices are in fact not used in the classroom--or their use is so mod- 
ified that the results are questionable. 

The primary purpose of the research to be reported here- 
in was to understand better the personal dynamics at play in how 
teachers respond to and utilize educational innovations. By "edu- 
cational innovations" is meant those teaching devices and teaching 
materials which differ from the more familiar and traditional de- 
vices and materials found in the particular school being studied. 

In other words, what is perceived as an innovation will vary among 
schools and among teachers. At tre time this research was under- 
taken, educational television was familiar to some teachers in all 
of the sample schools. At the same time, its utilization in these 
same schools differed. In two of the schools, educational televi- 
sion was, for all practical purposes, an integral part of the daily 
curriculum. In two other schools, plans were being made for the 
adoption of educational television. In the remaining four schools, 
there was little evidence that educational television would be uti- 
lized in the near future. 
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The school itself is, however, but one factor involved 
in identifying what is and what is not an educational innovation. 
Other factors are the awareness and the experience of the indi- 
vidual teachers. Even in those schools where educational televi- 
sion is available, there are teachers who perceive it as something 
unique since they themselves have not used it. On the other hand, 
there are teachers in non-using schools who have worked with 
educational television and hence, for them, it is ’’old hat. " It is 
for this reason that, in the analysis of data, we look at the indi- 
vidual experiences of teachers and the experience climates of the 
schools. 



The methodological approach used here views the teacher 
as the ultimate decision -maker in the use of educational innovations. 
’ This view does not mean that there is a disregard for the higher 
level administrators who, in fact, decide what will and what will 
not be purchased or brought into the local system. Our emphasis 
is hot on the initial decision-maker and his criteria for acceptance 
of educational innovations. Rather, our focus is on the teacher : 
how the teacher responds to innovations, the individual factors and 
characteristics related to acceptance and use, and the structure 
and climate of the specific school and their impact on teacher be- 
havior. The major focus of this research, then, is on the indi- 
vidual teacher in relation to the acceptance of changes in educa- 
tional techniques. The teacher is viewed in terms of the classroom, 
the org£ lizational, and the professional role sectors; and in terms 
of the norms governing performance in these role sectors. 

■ This study is exploratory. It seeks, through the analysis 
of the data at hand, to develop, to modify, to expand, and to clarify 
an initial theoretical perspective . The working theoretical orien- 
tation,;' as set forth in some detail in Chapter I, was not developed 
a priori at the outset of the research, but emerged during the 
course of discussions among the authors. Throughout the report, 
the theoretical formulation was continually modified as alterna- 
tives were explored, abandoned, or pursued. The study is thus 
exploratory in the sense that an exploratory framework emerges 
in the course of grappling with the data; literally, during the course 
of exploring it for some means of understanding and explanation. 

Within the appendix section of this report, the reader 
will find a description of the study methods employed in this re - 
search and certain characteristics of the teacher population. Ap- 
pendix A deals with the selection of schools, the role of the par- 
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tieipant observers, and the instruments used. Appendix B is a 
methodological note dealing with the historical development of the 
analytical approach used in this project. 

A variety of people played a multitude of roles in the de- 
velopment, analysis, and writing of this research report. Since 
the study called for full-time participant -observers in eight dif- 
ferent schools, it was necessary to identify four competent, ener- 
getic individuals. The task of the participant -observer is never 
an easy one, regardless of the research setting. Within the public 
school, it calls for an individual who will hold the respect and con- 
fidence of teachers as well as administrators. In addition, it calls 
for an individual who is both a reliable reporter of events and who 
has the ability not to disturb the system by his presence. 

We were most fortunate in the selection of participant- 
observers for this project. Each observer was responsible for 
reporting on the informal social system of teachers, the utiliza- 
tion patterns of educational materials, and the classroom behavior 
of teachers; and for the continuous gathering of sociometric data. 
Each observer was assigned to two of the eight public schools in 
the study sample. The observers were Mrs. Sue Bice, Mrs. Ruby 
Jennings, Mrs. Sharon Dougall, and Miss Barbara Pinn. The 
authors wish at this time to acknowledge the support and the co- 
operation of this excellent, patient, and loyal group. 

p 

The massive task of coding the data into meaningful cate- 
gories was a monumental undertaking. This work was done by 
Miss Sue Van Eyck, Miss Peggy Olson, Mrs. Mary Paz*, and Miss 
Terry Smith. . 

Jack Sattel fulfilled a variety of functions --ranging from 
data tabulation to the processing of travel vouchers . 

Miss Sandra Reminga participated in both the editing and 
the typing of the final manuscript. 



Professor Walter Stellwagen of Michigan State University 
gave continued and invaluable assistance. His willingness to sup- 
ply highly specialized knowledge in the areas of quantitative analy- 
sis and methodology was an essential ingredient in the completion 
of the project. 
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Three graduate students served as assistant study direc- 
tors in this project. Each, however, gave more of himself than 
one would anticipate from supposedly research neophytes. As is 
no doubt so often the case, these graduate students assumed re- 
sponsibility for every phase of the research project. They par- 
ticipated in the design, in the collection and analysis of the data, 
and in much of the writing of this report* It can realistically be 
said that, without their involvement, this study could net have been 
completed. It is for this reason that the study directors are deeply 
grateful to Mr. Phillip Johnson, Mr. Joseph Smueker, and Hr. 
Worth Sommers. 

Finally, we wish to acknowledge the splendid cooperation 
of the public school systems and the teachers whc&paMdcip&ted'in 
this project. 



David Gottlieb 
Wilbur B, Brookover 

Michigan State University 
May 15, 1966 
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CHAPTER I 

THE THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 



Introduction 

The conceptual framework to be used throughout this re- 
port is presented in this chapter. First, its main features are 
discussed in general terms. Next, a discussion of selected re- 
search findings on the acceptance of occupationally-related changes 
is used to illustrate its application. Finally, in the last part of 
the chapter, we describe how this framework may be applied to 
elementary school teaching. 



The Theoretical Perspective 



The purpose of the present study is to discover factors 
contributing to the acceptance of new educational practices by 
elementary school teachers. It is of considerable value, however, 
to expand this focus . 1 The determination of the generalizability 
and validity of empirical results is greatly enhanced if they can 
be formulated in terms of general theoretical variables. If re- 
sults can be seen as instances of a more general theoretical posi- 
tion, then they reflect upon the verifiability of that theoretical 
position. 



*The reader's attention is directed to Appendix A for a 
discussion of the general methodological assumptions underlying 
this report. 
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What is there about either "elementary school teachers" 
or "new teaching practices" that would serve as a basis for such 
a wider theoretical perspective? To begin with, we might con- 
sider whether elementary school teachers and changing educa- 
tional practices have anything in common with more general 
events. If we regard elementary school teachers as an instance 
of occupations in general, and acceptance of changing educational 
practices as a specific instance of the acceptance of change in 
general, then the original focus can be shifted to include all ex- 
amples of the acceptance or rejection of occupationally-related 
changes in all occupstions. It will be the purpose of the remain- 
der of this chapter to attempt to formulate a theoretical perspec- 
tive that is general enough to be useful in explaining the accep- 
tance of new educational., techniques r and practices, by elementary 
schoolteachers; - * — > 

There now remains the task of selecting from within this 
broadened perspective variables which may hold special explana- 
tory promise,,, One vf.ay of going, about this is to examine existing 
classifications that have been found useful for pther purppses. A 
common. distinction fn the» liter ature on occupations is that found 
petw een professional and . nph-professional occ up ations ... .Our in- 
tent is to, discover variables or factors undei-lying. fhis distinc- ' 
tion which may be useful ip explaining the accept ;anc e‘ ^of occupa- 
tional changes. ' . ’ .. , . 

For most writers, occupations that are professions are 
those with a relatively high degree of monopolistic control over a 
complex body of knowledge and skill, and which possess elabor- 
ate means of propagating, extending, and maintaining it. That is, 
professions are potable for the very great importance placed upon 
what we might term, expertise . ' T 

... In the present discuss ion, occupational expertise will 

refer to all of the .skills and knowledge which define the behavior 
that is central and. unique to a. particular occupation. It is dis- 
tinguished from the skills and knowledge that function primarily 
to accomodate the occupation to its milieux. Thus the knowledge 
that doctors have of chemistry, physiology, etc., as well as the 
knowledge and skills directly involved in the treatment of various 
disorders, comprise their occupational expertise . The norms 
th^t govern the relationships among the doctor, his .clients, his 
colleagues, his codes of ethics, and so forth, are regarded here s 
adaptive, as facilitating the practice of the expertise . Although 
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there is room for debate over what portions of the entire reper- 
toire of occupational skill and knowledge might be classified as 
expertise , the distinction is not entirely arbitrary. Imprecise as 
it may be, it will prove useful in the development of the theoretical 
perspective. 

By the above definition, it is clear that expertise is not 
the exclusive monopoly of those occupations that have traditionally 
been referred to as professions. All occupations can be described 
or characterized in terms of a unique body of skill and knowledge 
and in terms of the norms which govern its application in varying 
situations. Occupations do differ among themselves, however, in 
the complexity of the occupational expertise and in the extent to 
which it is subject to modification. Thus, some occupations, for 
example, those usually regarded as unskilled, are characterized 
by an expertise which is minimal and easily acquired- -frequently 
by relatively informal means; while others, such as medicine, law, 
and various occupations involved in science, possess an expertise 
which is by comparison enormously more complex, abstract, and 
specialized, and which requires a prolonged period for its acquisi- 
tion aad mastery, within the context of formal organizations . 

The emphasis placed upon the rationalization of behavior 
that characterized western society increasingly finds its focus to 
be within the occupational expertise of what have traditionally been 
known as the professions and more recently within scientific and 
technical occupations. Greater rationalization of these occupa- 
tions has resulted in increased segmentation of professional and 
scientific expertise, bringing about sub-specialties and the insti- 
tutionalization of assessment, modification, and change. The in- 
fusion of scientific rationality into the occupational expertise of a 
wide variety of occupations has led to the development of occupa- 
tions defined by skills and knowledge which are constantly being 
subjected to systematic evaluation and which are, therefore, under- 
going a constant process of change and modification. Although 
this process is most clearly the case with the sciences, and those 
occupations that depend upon them in an obvious and direct way 
like medicine and engineering, it is also true of education where 
the members of numerous sub -specialties such as educational 
testing, educational psychology, and reading, are committed to a 
scientific rationalism whereby the body of expertise for those 
directly involved in the process of teaching is expanded and 
developed. Still other sub-branches, such as educational admin- 
istrators, if not directly based upon science, are nonetheless 
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heavily committed to other rational procedures, such as advanced 
planning,, or accounting, for the achievement of coordination and 
efficiency in the educational enterprise. 

The occupational expertise of elementary school teachers 
is thus subject to more or less constant changes and developments 
which occur in the course of a fairly persistent pursuit of some 
/’best” set of techniques of instruction. While teacher j may have 
little or no direct part in this development, the skills and know- 
ledge which they acquire as they earn teaching certificates are 
the direct outcome of such an effort by others. 

Occupations then can be seen to vary in the extent to 
which change is involved in their occupational expertise, and as 
to whether they are recipients of a ready-made expertise or are 
more directly involved in its formulation and deveiopm ent. 

In addition to being closely tied to a complex and changing 
expertise, those occupations traditionally known as professions 
have also been thought notable for the degree to which they are 
organized and structured. For each profession there are innu- 
merable associations catering to a wide diversity of special 
interests. They represent the professions in their transactions 
with other organized segments of the society, and in the trans- 
mission, maintenance, and spread of the professional expertise. 
But, as in the case of expertise, professions differ from other 
occupations only in degree. Obviously, all occupations are 
organized and structured, although they differ in the extensiveness 
of the structuring, in the relative amounts of formal and informal 
structuring, and in the manner in which occupational expertise 
and other norms are distributed throughout the structure. 

The organization or structuring of occupations can be 
viewed from two related perspectives: the sociological and the 
social psychological. From the sociological perspective, the 
structure of an occupation includes all of these formal and informal 
groups, identifiable by an outside observer, that are relevant to 
the functioning of the occupation. For example, some of the formal 
groups relevant to elementary school teaching include the admin- 
istrative structure ox the state and of the local school system- - 
including the elementary school and classroom units. In conjunc- 
tion with this formal administrative structure are the various 
national, state, and local teachers associations - -branches of the 
NEA and AFT, organizations which focus upon special interests. 
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or subject areas, as well as the ubiquitous PTA. Within both of 
these frameworks are found many additional groups, curricula 
committees for example, whose existence may depend upon 
meeting administrative contingencies that arise only intermit- 
tently. Along with this proliferation of formally-organised groups 
are found numerous informal patterns of association within or 
outside of the formal system- -cliques, friendship groups, patterns 
of advice seeking- -which emerge and persist for varying lengths 
of time and have a significant impact upon the functioning of the 
occupation. 

All such formal and informal groups can be seen to bear 
unique relationships to the expertise of the occupation. For 
example, some are more directly involved than others in the 
maintenance, creation, dissemination, or u & * of expertise, while 
some are involved more than others in relating the expertise to 
the situation or to context in which it operates. 

Radically different from the structure of occupations as 
defined by the existence of distinguishable formal and informal 
groups in the sociological sense, is the structure as defined by a 
consideration of the perspective of the members of the occupation. 
From this social-psychological perspective, group membership 
is defined in terms of such factors as an individuals identifica- 
tion with an occupation, or the significance of some group which 
may or may not exist from a strictly sociological perspective. 

It has become fashionable to speak of such groups as reference 
groups 1 but because of the terminological confusion which has 
come to characterize the use of this concept we shall instead 
speak in this report of degrees of commitment to groups. 

By the degree of commitment to a group, we shall mean 
the degree of importance that an actor places upon the norms of 
a group in determining his own behavior. Since there are a num- 
ber of groups that are relevant to an occupation, there are a 
number of possible patterns of group commitment. It is not 
necessary, of course, that the groups to which one is committed 



For the development and use of the reference group 
concept, see Samuel Franklin Sampson, "A Historical Review 
and Critical Appraisal of the Reference Group Concept in Psy- 
chology and Sociology” (Masters Thesis, The University of 
Oklahoma Graduate College, 1961). 
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should also be those in which an actor participates in a sociolqgi- 
cal sense. 



Consideration of the consequences of the various patterns 
of commitment to groups is a fundamental issue in sociology and 
social psychology. It achieves its greatest emphasis perhaps in 
the general area of role-conflict to which we shall turn at a later 
point in this chapter. Substantively, the issue is raised in discus- 
sions of socialization, stratification, role, and reference group 
theory; and in the literature about the problem of professionals 



in bureaucratic settings which we shall now consider. Our aim, 
as we examine this material, will be to extract from significant 
examples some notion of the kinds of commitment patterns to be 
found in occupations with two major structures: the bureaucratic 
and the professional. In the discussion that follows we have 
relied on Kornhauser^* excellent summary of this research. 



It appears that the relationship between the professional 
and bureaucratic structures has been approached from the social- 
psychological perspective in terms of differential commitment, 
identification, loyalty, reference group preference, and so on. 
Without attempting to demonstrate the point by means of the 
detailed analysis that it would require, it appears that all of these 
terms can be subsumed under the previously broadly defined con- 
cept of commitment. The following simple paradigm, adapted 
from Kornhauser, ^ represents a patterning of commitment to 
bureaucratic and to professional structures that has been found 
repeatedly in empirical studies. 





Professional 


Bureai^cratic 


Committed 


Uncommitted 


Committed 


Type III 


Type II 


Uncommitted 


Type I 


Type IV 



Figure 1. - -Patterns of Professional and Bureaucratic Commitment. 



William Kornhauser, Scientists in industry: Conflict and 
Accomodation (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1962) « 

2 Ibid„ p. 121. 
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The types represented by this paradigm are character- 
ized well by Reissman.* 

Type I, Functional Bureaucrat . — One who is oriented 
towards, and seeks his recognition from, a given pro- 
fessional group outside of rather than within the bureauc- 
racy .... He is active in his professional societies 
and seeks appreciation and recognition on the basis of 
his professional specialities. 

Type II, Job Bureaucrat. — He is immersed entirely 
within the structure. Professional skills only provide 
the necessary entrance qualifications and determine 
the nature of the work to be done. He seeks recogni- 
tion along departmental rather than professional lines. 

Type III, Specialist Bureaucrat . -~ Though he resembles 
the first type in his professional orientations, he ex- 
hibits a greater awareness of, and identification with, 
the bureaucracy. He seeks his recognition from the 
department and the people with whom he works rather 
than from like-professionals who are privately employed. 

Type IV, Service Bureaucrat . --He entered civil ser- 
vice primarily to realize certain personally-held goals 
which center about rendering service to a certain (non- 
professional) group. The bureaucracy offers a frame- 
work through which he can best function, and his task 
is one of utilizing that mechanism to achieve his goals. 

While there is good evidence that these types are fairly 
common for professions with strong occupational identities, they 
are probably also representative of any occupation in which a 
highly specialized expertise is practiced within an organizational 
context. Occupations with two clearly defined structures, one 
centering around the development and maintenance of expertise 
and the other around an administrating context, would tend to be 
the ones in which something like each of the four alternatives 
described above would be most likely to occur. Yet the application 



1 

Leonard Reissman, "A Study of Role Conceptions in 
Bureaucracy, ” Social Force s, XXVII (1949), 305-310. Quoted 
in Ibid. , p. 118, 







of the paradigm can be made even more general so as to represent 
patterns of commitment to any number of sub-structures, or sets 
of sub-structures, of an occupation. To the extent that the sets 
differ in their relationship to the occupational expertise, knowl- 
edge of the varying patterns of Commitment should explain a good 
portion of individual acceptance of changes in that expertise. In 
this connection it would be particularly relevant to consider the 
character and the distribution of norms favoring or opposing 
changes in expertise within the structure of the occupation. 

It is reasonable to suppose that every change that could 
conceivably be made in the expertise of an occupation would not be 
perceived by the members of that occupation as having an equal 
effect on the existing norms of the occupation, including those 
norms that govern the expertise. It is likely that some changes 
would be perceived as altering or disrupting these norms more 
than others. Another way of saying this is that a change will be 
perceived by the members of the occupation as more or less com- 
patible with these norms. We might think of a change or event as 
being compatible with the norms of an occupation to the extent that 
it is perceived as falling within the boundaries or defined limits 
of these norms, and as incompatible to the extent that it is dis- 
ruptive of these limits. Compatibility is an important factor in 
explaining the acceptance of change since, everything else being 
equal, the greater the compatibility between a change and a given 
set of norms the greater is the likelihood of the change being ac- 
cepted. Any number of factors may determine the legitimate 
boundaries of norms governing behavior within an occupation, and 
these factors will vary from occupation to occupation. In some, 
the limits of either the boundaries or the specification of the con- 
tent may be implicitly understood among the members or, as is 
frequently the case in large organizations, at least partially for- 
malized in explicit rules and regulations. It should be clear that 
there can be as many causes of perceived compatibility or incom- 
patibility as there are boundaries for a change to fall within or to 
disrupt. 

As we have defined commitment it includes both the degree 
of adherence to behavior defined by norms and the importance 
placed upon these norms by an actor. Thus, the extent to which 
a change is disruptive of norms depends in part upon the actual 
boundaries or content of these norms and upon the degree of com- 
mitment to them, Acceptance of a change is thus seen to depend 
upon the compatibility which an actor perceives between that 
change and norms to which there is commitment. Letting the 




\ 



greatest acceptance of a change be represented by (++) and the 
least acceptance by (--) this relationship can be represented by 
the following paradigm. ^ For later reference, it will be noticed 
that the paradigm represents compatibility as theoretically having 
a greater impact upon the acceptance of change than commitment. 



Commitment 



Compatibility 




Figure 2. -- The Effect of Commitment and Compatibility 
upon Acceptance of Change. 



Included in the norms governing an occupation are those 
which apply more or less directly to changes in the expertise of 
that occupation. Among the most important of these are rational 
procedures for changing and transmitting expertise or norms. 

The chance that a change will be:;per.ceived as compatible or incom- 
patible by members of an occupation would probably depend to a 
large extent on the presence or absence of just such norms. 

Thus, one occupation might view changes in expertise as a vio- 
lation of divinely-ordained principles and therefore as incompati- 
ble, while another occupation might view any. change in their 
expertise that resulted from the application of scientific tech- 
niques as compatible. 

Knowledge of the distribution of which norms specifically 
relate to changing the expertise of an occupation would go far 
toward anticipating where, : within the structure, a potential com- 
patibility or incompatibility with some change might arise. Simi- 
larly, knowledge of different patterns of commitment to that 



1 

The paradigm is simplified for illustrative purposes. It 
would be closer to. actual conditions to regard commitment and com- 
patibility as two separate continua rather thar as dichotomies. 
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structure aid in explaining differential acceptance or rejection of 
a , change by members of an occupation who may occupy similar 
locations within the structure. - 

In summary, in our development of a theoretical per- 
spective, we have discussed the following points: 

1. Occupations differ in the extent to which change is 
implicated in their expertise. 

2. Occupations differ in the nature of their structure, 
that is, in the characteristics of both formal and informal organ- 
ization within the occupation. In particular, the structure is 
differentiated with respect to its normative function in creating, 
preserving, and transmitting expertise. 

3. Even when they occupy identical sociological loca- 
tions within the occupational structure, individuals have differing 
patterns of commitment to that structure. 

4. Changes in occupational expertise will be perceived 
by occupational incumbents as being relatively compatible or 
incompatible with the norms of the occupation. 

5. Acceptance of a change in occupational expertise is 
a function of (a) the perceived compatibility or incompatibility 
between that change and norms, and (b) the degree of commitment 
by the actor to those norms. 

Briefly we should be able to explain the acceptance of a 
change (1) by knowing the location of norms within the structure 
of the occupation, (2) by knowing the pattern of commitment to 
that structure, and (3) by showing that the change is compatible 
or incompatible with these norms. Thus stated, however, the 
theoretical perspective is incomplete for it presupposes that some 
of the data entering into the "theory" are either given or previously 
explained. For example, the perspective does not attempt to ex- 
plain (a) why a particular pattern of commitments emerges in any 
given occupation, (b) why commitment is made to one portion of 
the structure rather than to another, or (c) why the norms that 
govern expertise are distributed as they are throughout the struc- 
ture of an occupation. Where feasible, however, we shall attempt 
to offer such explanations for the case of the elementary teacher 
throughout the report. 
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We now turn to a consideration of some studies that deal 
with the acceptance of change. An attempt will be made to demon- 
strate how findings from these investigations fit into the present 
framework. Following this, the model will be applied more spe- 
cifically to the public elementary school teacher. 



Application of the Theoretical Perspective 
to Selected Research 



\ 

Investigations of the acceptance of occupationally-related 
changes have been most numerous in the literature on the diffusion 
of innovations. As a result, we shall pay particular attention to 
these studies. It should be pointed out that we can only indicate 
how the perspective can be applied to this material. We cannot, 
of course, prove that the perspective fits, nor is that our intent. 
We hope only to suggest its possible utility as a means of organiz- 
ing the results of a variety of investigations into^i common frame- 
work, revealing thereby similarities that might otherwise be less 
apparent. We also hope to establish an evidential base for the 
analysis of the acceptance of change by public elementary school 
teachers. 

The results of a great number of innovation and diffusion 
studies have been summarized and organized by Everett Rogers. * 
His generalizations of the findings from these studies are sub- 
sumable under the present framework. In the pages that follow, 
we will be able to indicate this correspondence in only a general 
way, and only with respect to some of the issues considered by 
Rogers . 

Innovation and diffusion studies, because they deal with 
the rate of acceptance of occupationally-related changes, fall 
within the broad theoretical perspective which we have been 
attempting to develop. It is not just the acceptance or rejection 
of some change in expertise that is at issue in these studies, but 
the relative time lapse between the initial introduction of an inno- 
vation and its eventual adoption. Based upon the relative length 
of time before they have adopted an innovation, Rogers has 



Everett M. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovations {New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962). 
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arbitrarily classified individuals into five adopter categories. In 
his study; he dealt with farmers and their adoption of changes. 

In order to indicate how innovation studies fit the present theoret- 
ical perspective, we shall hsaVe to show that . individuals in these 
adopter categories are U) differentially committed to structures 
within the occupation of farming; ;( 2) that the norms which govern 
behavior within the structures vary according to the extent to 
which changes in expertise areimplicated in them, and/or (3) 
that the structures, themselves differ in the function which they 
perform relative to the occupational 'expertise of farming, that 
is, in the creation, maintenance. Or dissemination of the expertise. 

From material presented by Rogers, there appear to be 
two principal dimensions along which the occupation of farming is 
structured. One dimension ih linked with a socio-economic hier- 
archy, and the other is associated with organizations that have an 
important relationship to occupational expertise but which are 

more or less peripheral, to actual farming operations. 

* • # ■ :• * - • ' t 

As evidence of the hierarchical structuring, we cite 
Rogers* observation of the close relationship between the early 
adoption of an innovation, and greater wealth, and higher social 
status.* In addition, with the exception of the very first to adopt 
(the innovator), the earlier that a farmer adopts an innovation 
the greater is the likelihood that he will also be an opinion leader. 
There is also evidence that informal structures, cliques, and 
patterns of influence,* tend itot follow this socio-economic hierarchy. 
Because of this tendency of farmers to associate with other 
farmers who are similar in such important characteristics rele- 
vant to the actual farming operation, we can also assume that the 
norms that they share in respect to changes in expertise are also 
similar within levels of the hierarchy but somewhat dissimilar 
from level to level- -hence the differential rate of adoption. This 
relationship is hot cl ear-cut however. The farmer is a "free- 
agent" in the sense that the decision to adopt or not to adopt is 
his own and not that of a larger organization of which he is a mem- 
ber. Many decisions to adopt involve economic considerations. 

An innovation is supposed to\ make farming better in some sense- - 
more economical and efficient. But innovations also hold the 

i • 

threat of risk, and it is precisely the wealthy, large, highly- 
specialised, operator who is*:in the best position both to absorb 



*Ibid. , p. 72 . 
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such possible risks and to anticipate and therefore to avoid them. 
In this sense, the socio-economic dimension of structuring is 
related to the possibility of the disruption of- the boundaries or of 
the content of norms governing the occupation, that is, to the . 
possibility of an adoption being incompatible with these norms. 
Thus being high on the socio-economic dimension serves both to 
define norms favoring the .acceptance of agricultural improve- 
ments, and to form a base against which innovations are differ- 
entially compatible or incompatible. 

The other principal dimension along which the structure 
of the occupation of farming is defined is plosely linked to the 
first. Some farmers, also have commitments to formal organiza- 
tions composed not just of other farmers but of individuals who 
are directly involved in the modification or in the dissemination 
of occupational expertise as well. Agricultural scientists in uni- 
versities and state agricultural agencies follow norms of scientific 
rationality and seek improvements in agricultural expertise. 

County extension agents function to disseminate these 
modifications, believing them to be legitimate and worthy of 
adoption by farmers. Contact with these organizations, either 
directly or, indirectly, is greatest at the top of the socio-economic 
hierarchy and is apparently negligable at the bottom. We are thus 
presented with a picture of fanning, admittedly oversimplified, 
in which those first to adopt are (1) committed to structures whose 
norms favor, changes in agricultural expertise, (2) where the po- 
tential incompatibilities of these changes is minimized by their 
financial resources, and (3) farmers who have greatest commit- 
ment to organizations directly involved in the creation and dissem- 
ination of changes in agricultural expertise. 



The five adopter categories discussed by Rogers are: 
innovators, the first 2.5 percent to adopt; early adopters, the 
next 13. 5 percent; early majority, the next 34 percent; late major- 
ity, the next 34 percent; and the laggards, the remaining 16 per- 
cent who are last to adopt. * The various patterns of commitment 
among farmers to different informal groups and to formal agencies 
and organizations associated with agriculture will be illustrated 
by applying them to only the innovators, early adopters, and 
laggards. 



1 



Ibid. , pp. 161-162. 




